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FOREWORD 



The need for competent administrators of vocational edu 
cation has long been recognized. The rapid expansion of voc 
tional education programs and increased student enrollments 
resulted in a need for increasing numbers of vocational adrairi:; 
trators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. Pres^r 
vice and inservice administrators need to be well preoared for 
the complex and unique skills required to successfully direct 
vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been 
hampered by the limited knowledge of the competencies needed 
by local administrators and by the limited availability of 
competency-based materials specifically designed for the prepara- 

of vocational administrators. In response to this pressing 
need, the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education, under provisions of part C— Research of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, funded the National 
Center for a scope of work entitled "Development of Competency- 
Based Instructional Materials for Local Administrators of Voca- 
tional Education" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
two major objectives: 

1. To conduct research to identify and nationally verify 
the competencies considered important to local admin- 
istrators of vocational education. 

2. To develop and field test a series of prototypic 
competency-based instructional packages and a user's 
guide. One hundred sixty-six (166) high priority 
competencies were identified and six prototypic modules 
and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and 
revised. 

While six modules had been developed, many more were needed 
to have competency-based materials that would address all the 
important competencies that had been identified and verified 
In September 1978 several states joined with the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education to form the Consortium for 
the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational Edu- 
cation. Those states were Illinois, Ohio, Nort*- Carolina, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. The first five otates were joined 
by Florida and Texas later in the first year. The first objec- 
tive of the Consortium was to develop and field test additional 
competsncy-based administrator modules of which this is one. 

Several persons contributed to the successful development 
and field testing of this module on providing a staff develop- 
ment program. Audni Miller-Beach, Graduate Research Associate, 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a vocational administrator, you are responsible for 
ensuring that the students in your vocational programs are 
offered the highest caliber of instruction that is possible. 
Because of this responsibility^ you are faced with the challenge 
of providing your staff members with as many worthwhile oppor- 
tunities as possible for professional growth and renewal. Tuch 
professional growth opportunities should^ in turn, permit your 
staff to more effectively meet the needs of the institution and 
its students. 

Staff development programs, and the professional growth 
opportunities that they can offer, have not always been received 
with great enthusiasm by the staff whom they were designed to 
help. Too often, programs of staff development have been imposed 
from above without adequate regard or concern for inputs from the 
staff members. A well-planned and conducted staff development 
program will involve the maximum possible input from the instruc- 
tional and support staff that it is designed to serve. This 
module is written with the view that staff members should have 
maximal input in the program planning, program implementation, 
and program evaluation process so as to assure its relevance to 
the perceived needs of staff and the institution as a whole. 

As the administrator responsible for establishing and/or 
facilitating the implementation of a high-quality staff develop- 
ment program, you have several very important roles to perform. 
This module is designed to equip you with the knowledge and 
skills you need to administer an effective staff development 
program for those persons upon whom, to a great extent, the 
quality of the institution depends. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



STAFF EVALUATION 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



EMPLOYMENT DECISIONS 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT 



THE INSTRUCTIONAL EMPROVEMENT PROCESS 
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Module Structure and Use 



This modulv^ contains an introduction and three sequential learn- 
ing experiences. Overviews, which precede each learning experi- 
ence, contain the objectives for each e^^perience and a brief 
description of what the learning experience involves. 



Objectives 



^Terminal bbjectiv^^ ^ in ' an "a^^ 

feadm 1 n. ^ S t r la t x.ve ^ s 1 1 u a t i p n ; : p r qv i d e ; a : s t a f f d eve Idp- 

0^ ^ r^^xes ou rc ei^: pe r s Jn' yiiis ing ^ t h^"- Ad m i ri i s t r a t o r C 



5^V?erfoiririance :Assessment iFdrmr !! pptt 71-74»^- 'v^^ ^ 
^^jExp^nience'. 111).;^^';;'^^^^^'^^^ 



Enabling Objectives 

1. After completing the required reading, demon- 
strate knowledge of the administrator's role 
in providing a staff development program, 
(Learning Experience I) 

2. Given case studies describing how two admin- 
istrators provided for staff development pro- 
grams, critique the performance or stated 
views of those administrators, (Learning 
Experience II) 



Prerequisites The skills of assessing staff needs, evaluating 
staff performance, providing a staff development 
program, and improving instruction are closely 
related (see graph on p. 2). Therefore, you may 
wish to complete the following modules prior to, 
concurrent with, or after taking this module: 

• Appraise the Personnel Development Needs 
of Vocational Teachers 

» Evaluate Staff Performance 

^ Guide the Development and Improvement of 
Instruction 



Resources a list of the outside resources that supplement 

those contained within the module follows. Check 
with your resource person (1) to determine the 
availability and the location of these resources, 
(2) to locate additional references specific to 
your situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
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setting up activities with peers or observations 
of skilled administrators. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

• REFERENCE: Hammdns'r Jim? Smith Wallace, 
Terry H.; and Watts, Gordon. Staff Develop - 
me nt in the Community College; A Handbook . 
Los Angeles, CA : University of California , 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, 
1978. 

• REFERENCE: Dillon-Peterson, Betty, ed. 
Staff Development/Organization Development . 
Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1981. 

• REFERENCE: Knowles, Malcolm. The Adult 
Learner: A Neglected Species . Second Edi- 
tion. Houston, TX: Gulf Publishing Com- 
pany, 1978. 

• REFERENCE: Rogers, Everett M. Diffusion 
of I nnova t ions . New York, NY: The Free 
Press, 1962. 

Learning Experience II 

No outside resources 
Learning Experience III 

Required 

• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in 
which, as part of your duties, you can 
provide a staff development program. 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your compe- 
tency in providing a staff development 
program. 

Selected Terms Administrator — refers to a member of the second- 
ary or postsecondary administrative team. This 
generic term/ except where otherwise specified, 
refers to the community college president, vice- 
president, dean, or director; or to the secondary 
school principal/- director, or superintendent. 
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|o££|--refers to the secondary or postsecondary 
educational governing body. Except where other- 
wise specified, the term "board" is used to ref^r 
to a board of education and/or a board of 
trustees. 

Institution— refers to a secondary or postser- 
ondary educational agency. Except where other- 
wise specified, this generic term is used to refer 
synonymously to secondary schools, secondary voca- 
rnl^lLT^ I' vocational schools, community 

colleges, postsecondary vocational and technical 
schools, and trade schools. 

Resource Person— refers to the professional educa- 
tor who IS directly responsible for guiding and 
helping you plan and carry out your professional 
development program. 

Teacher/In structor — these terms are used inter- 
changeably to refer to the person who is teaching 
or instructing students in a secondary or post- 
secondary educational institution. 

User's Guide For information that is common to all modules, 

SnHMiT P^°^e^"^es for module use, organization of 
refei f A t^'^ ^efinitions of terms, you should 
reter to the following supporting document: 

guide to Using Compe tency-Based Vo catinnai 
Education Administrator Mater i;. I « r^-T^.,^ , 
1'he center tor Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University, I977. 



This module addresses task statement numbers 84-90 and 124 from 

cotton of Comne?.''-"'-; Identificati on and National 'vJ^gT - 

cation of Competen c ies Imj^tant t o RP onnH;.,^,, -.^^ p^^^ o--^^,,-.^, - 
Administrator^ ot Vocatiol^al eSh^.V,.^ ...i.^L!^'^ Th' -Lu^L 

tor Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, I977T 
166 task statements in this document, which were verified as 
important, form the research b^.se for the Nat!onarjenJJr -s 
competency-based administrator module development. 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




Optional 
Activity 




Optional ^ 
Activity ^ 



After completing' the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the administrator's role in providing 
a staff development program. -V; - ^: Vv^^V'^' 



You will be reading the /informatiion sheet, "Pro- 
^vidjing a Staff Development Program," pp. 9-48. 



You may wish to read one or more of the supple- 
mentary references, Hammons, Smith Wallace, and 
Watts, Staff Development in the Community College 
A Handbook ; Dillon-Peterson, ed.. Staff Develop - 
ment/Organization Development ; - Knowles, The Adult 
Learner: A Neglected Species , Second Edition; 
and/or Rogers , Diffusion of Innovations..'. ■ . •* . 



•V You may wish to interview a staff development V 
; coordinator to determine what procedures he/she 
; .follows in implementing a staff development pro- 

' / gram. . • ■■' ' V"--- ; ■ v -r-^'- ■ ' 



continued 
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OVERVIEW continued 




You will be demonstrating knowledge of the admin- 
istrator's role in providing a staff development 
program by completinr the . "Self-Check, " pp. 51-53, 




, You will be evaluating your competency by compar- 
ing your completed "Self-Check" with the "Model 
Answers," pp. 55-58. 
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OPor information on the need for staff development, 
the features of an effective staff development pro- 
gram, and the administrator's role in providing the 
staff development program, read the following 
information sheet. 



PROVIDING A STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



Staff development. Inservice education. Personnel develop- 
ment. Continuing education. Professional development. Recur- 
rent education. Staff renewal. Regardless of the name used, the 
purpose of these efforts is the same: the training, upgrading, 
and fine tuning of staff. Since the goal of educational insti- 
tutions is the training and instruction of students, the key 
focus of most staff development programs is on the development 
of instructional staff. If, however, the institution is to oper- 
ate as an efficient, cohesive unit, all staff — administrative ,1 
instructional, support, clerical, custodial— need to be involved. 
There needs to be an institutionwide commitment to staff develop- 
ment. 

.The steps in staff development are the same no matter what 
type of staff is being served. One must start by determining the 
needs of the staff. One must involve those persons. One must 
select appropriate and varied activities to meet those needs. 
And pne must provide continuing assistance, assessment, feedback, 
and follow up. 

Because of the relative importance of ensuring the profes- 
sional development of instructional staff, and because of the 
general izability of the steps to be followed in providing a staff 
development program, the focus in this information sheet will be 
on staff development for instructional staff. However, as you 
read the information provided, remember that the staff develop- 
ment plan should include all staff and that the guidelines pro- 
vided here apply to the provision of staff development for all 
personnel in your institution. 



1. For information concerning the professional development of 
educational administrators, you may wish to refer to Develop Pro - 
fessional Administrative Skills and Relationships , part of the 
Competency-Based Vocational Education Administrator Module Series 
(Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1981). 



The Need for Staff Development 

The need, for staff development for instructional staff can 
be attributed to several major factors, including the follow- 
ing: (1) a heightened recognition of the personnel development 
needs of secondary and postsecondary occupational instructors , 
(2) declining faculty mobility, and (3) accelerated demands for 
accountabil ity • 



Personnel Development Needs of Occupational Instructors 

The personnel development needs of both full-and part-time 
occupational instructors include the following : 

• Improvement of teaching* methods and techniques 

• Development of specific technical skills and competencies 

• Increased understanding of the needs of special students 

• Knowledge of new developments in instructional technology 

• Knowledge of methods for reinforcing students' basic 
skills 

Teaching methods * A majority of occupational teachers come 
into the teaching situation directly from business and industry. 
In fact, a particularly unique strength held by occupational 
instructors is that of their own experience in the occupation 
itself. However, many of these individuals have not been pre- 
pared to teach . As a result, a crucial need exists for staff 
development programs that provide instruction in a variety of 
basic teaching skills, sometimes called "survival skills," such 
as (1) developing course outlines, (2) stating performance objec- 
tives, (3) developing performance tests, (4) making class presen- 
tations, and (5) conducting group discussions. 

Technical skills . Occupational instructors must maintain 
their technical expertise. Otherwise, they will be unable to 
design and implement relevant occupational programs. There is a 
prevailing need for teachers to be informed not only about 
rapidly changing technologies, but also about current licensing 
requirements and government regulations. For example, OSHA is 
often cited as an essential topic for inclusion in staff develop- 
ment programs. 

It is important not to underestimate the need for technical 
expertise. Since much of the literature on staff development is 
written by educators, especially at the university level, the 
focus tends to be on the development of pedagogical skills — to 
the exclusion of all else. But being an expert in the use of the 
chalkboard is useless unless one also has something to say — some 
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substantive content to dispense. Thus, it is critical that staff 
development include opportunities for instructors to keep up to 
date and explore in their subject areas. Vocational/technical 
areas change constantly, and therefore, career teachers need to 
continually update their knowledge and skills if they are to meet 
the training needs of their students. 

In the words of one author — 

I submit that nine out of every ten favorite teachers 
are those who are personable, who have varied tech- 
niques, and who know their subjects cold . Without 
control or mastery of the subject, the classroom 
teacher cannot make the references and the analogies, - 
cannot skillfully probe or question a student response, 
cannot effectively organize lesson plans, cannot find 
different ways of explaining important things to stu- 
dents of different abilities and interests. 2 

Students with special needs . In order to respond effec- 
tively to students with special needs — including ethnic minori- 
ties, the physically handicapped, women, older students, part- 
time students, senior citizens, and the underemployed — teachers 
must, m many instances, acquire new instructional competencies, 
especially with regard to individualizing instruction. In addi- 
tion, instructors need to internalize and reflect a certain 
sensitivity to the particular needs of these students. In this 
regard, staff development programs can provide a significant 
source of support and training for all personnel. In many cases. 
It IS necessary for staff members to become familiar with the 
requirements specified in such various pieces of legislation as 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. 

Developments in. instructional technology . Technological 
advances have resulted in an array of innovative instructional 
techniques, including criterion-referenced evaluation, computer- 
based instruction, personalized instruction, competency-based 
education, and cognitive mapping. Frequently, instructors are 
unfamiliar with the alternatives to traditional teaching methods. 
Another function of staff development is that of keeping staff 
members up to date with regard to the variety of methods and 
their potential for increasing instructional effectiveness. 



2. Peter Greer, Education's Stepchild, Inservice Training , Occa- 
sional Paper 28 (Washington, DC: Council for Basic Education, ' 
1979), p. 6. 
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2. Peter Greer, Education's Stepchild, Inservice Training , Occa- 
sional Paper 28 (Washington, DC: cTouncil for Basic Education, 
1979), p. 6. 
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Basic skills ^ Thrjre is increasing pressure for all teachers 
to do battle with the fact that "Johnny and Jeannie can't read — 
or write — or add and subtract." This is not a call for all 
teachers to become specialists in these areas — spending large 
blocks of time teaching these subjects per se. What is being 
sought is a situation in which reading, writing, and math are 
taught as part of all other curricula. In other words, when the 
distributive education instructor gives a writing, assignment, 
there is opportunity to explain what is required, to give writing 
tips, and to provide written feedback on the final product pre- 
pared by the student. Likewise, there are opportunities in all 
vocational classes to include instruction in reading and math ^s 
part of normal classroom instruction. In order to do this effec- 
tively, teachers will very likely need additional training in 
these areas. 



Declining Faculty Mobility 

In addition to a recognition of the personnel development 
needs of occupational instructors, declining faculty mobility is 
often cited as another reason for the implementation of staff 
development programs. A reduction in enrollments, caused by a 
decline in the birth rate, and a tight job market mean that fac- 
ulty members are inclined to remain for a longer period of time 
in their present positions. In addition, less turnover means 
that fewer fresh, up-to-date, enthusiastic new young teachers 
join the faculty each year. In view of this static environment, 
administrators are called upon to provide opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth. Otherwise, instructors may become complacent 
and, as a result, their teaching may become staid. The avail- 
ability of relevant staff development activities can present 
new ideas and approaches to faculty that will cause them to con- 
tinually evaluate and work toward improving their instructional 
programs. 



Accelerated Demands for Accountability 

As public entities, educational institutions are engaged in 
intense competition for limited tax dollars. Taxpayers are 
demanding not only that educators demonstrate increaised effec- 
tiveness, but also that such effectiveness be achieved in the 
face of limited resources. Subjected to these pressures, admin- 
istrators and instructors alike are required to improve their 
expertise. Staff development programs, as a resource for profes- 
sional growth, are viewed as an important mechanism for increas- 
ing the institution's productivity. 

The emphasis on accountability, together with an increasing 
concern regarding the personnel development needs of occupational 
instructors and the trend toward declining faculty mobility, com- 
bine to create a need for staff development programs. 
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Features of an Effective staff Development Program 



Goal 

Too often, the limitations inherent in the educational sys- 
tem today — time, staff, funds — have minimized the staff develop- 
ment efforts. At the secondary level, it is not uncommon for 
staff development to be no more than a two-day workshop prior to 
the school year — geared primarily to the orientation of new 
teachers — and a one-day program of presentations offered by the 
state teachers association during a "professional day." And, in 
some cases, this is more than is done at the postsecondary level. 

Since these sorts of efforts are geared to large groups, 
they are generally handled by high-powered, educational consul- 
tants or speech-makers. Change in the classroom is seldom 
effected as a result. It's just a day off from teaching respon- 
sibilities. The teachers have not learned enough to effect change 
in the classroom, nor do they have the necessary support to do 
so. 

It is essential that the term staff development cease to be 
thought of as offering a program or two. Staff development must 
be a continuing commitment and effort — a process rather than a 
product. Staff development is not what you do-to someone in a 
workshop. Rather, it is an institutional commitment to human 
development, self-actualization, questioning, and change — on a 
continual basis. An institution with a true commitment to staff 
development is one in which the entire system supports staff in 
experimenting, problem solving, decision making, applying solu- 
tions, and interacting. Consider the following example: 

When Joan taught, she taught alone. Not once was she in 
another teacher|s room to observe. Not once did she dis- 
cuss instructional problems with the other teachers since 
she alone taught her specific courses. She saw the other 
teachers in monthly staff meetings, but these were occasions 
where the group sat passively — and impatiently — while the 
administrator dispensed bureaucratic dicta (e.g., "All visi- 
tors are to report first to the office."). 

Her only other contact with teachers was in the teachers' 
lounge. Teachers who wished to leave school behind at the 
end of the day to deal with home, family, and hobbies didn't 
come to the lounge during their free periods. They stayed 
in their rooms and did preparations or graded papers. Those 
in the lounge tended to be the smokers, the coffee drinkers, 
the more social beings, and those who either did their prep- 
arations at night or seldom did preparations. Neither did 
they share a common teaching subject: one coach/history 
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teacher, one driver ed/ journal ism teacher, one horticulture 
teacher, one business teacher, and solon^ The talk was not 
related to school (unless there was a\gripe)« Politics. 
The football game. Jokes. 

Sound familiar? Small wonder teachers burn out profession- 
ally; there is no professional energy generated through planned 
interaction, problem solving, decision making. Systematic staff 
development is a must if this situation is to change. 

Thus, the goal of staff development should be to create an 
environment that encourages all staff to experiment, develop, and 
grow — to pursue separate needs and to work as a unit to produce a 
true learning environment, with all staff and students open to 
new ideas. 



Establishment of Needs and Plans 

To be productive, experimentation and growth need to be set 
within some systematic framework. This can be done by identify- 
ing staff needs and selecting just a few needs to attack within 
a given time frame. Through needs assessment, a list of needs 
can be established. Some of these needs may be common to all 
instructors and some to a small group of instructors (e.g., all 
electronics teachers or all beginning teachers). Some needs may 
be unique to individual teachers. 

Based on these established needs-, the institution can 
develop — and make plans to suppoirt — a staff development plan. 
This plan can include large-group, small-group, and individual- 
ized activities. It can includi^ options, alternatives, and 
choices. It can also encourage systematic change by targeting 
those needs to be addressed during a particular time frame. 
Instead of having an isolated workshop on team teaching, indi- 
vidualizing instruction, or installing competency-based educa- 
tion (CBE), a one-, two-, or three-year plan of activities is 
developed to ensure that change occurs — that the teachers have 
adequate training and assistance to, in fact, translate what 
they learn into classroom practice. 



Involvement of Staff 

There is a good deal of research to support the notion that, 
for staff development to work, staff must be involved in a mean- 
ingful way. Staff must have a part in establishing and operating 
the staff development program if it is to be successful. Staff 
must feel a sense of ownership. 
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In programs in which the staff development activities are 
decided upon by someone else with little or no regard for the 
teachers' felt needs, the teachers ge:^erally respond by rejecting 
or resenting staff development. If, instead, teachers are made 
to feel that the staff development program is their own, they 
will be more likely to be committed to making it succeed. If 
they have a role in deciding on the staff development program, 
staff development will no longer oe thought of as threatening and 
extraneous. 

( 

Role of the Staff Development Coordinator 

The person in charge of staff development may be a full-time 
staff development coordinator, or someone with another job 
title — principal, dean of instruction, instructional specialist, 
curriculum coordinator, and so on — who has part-time responsibil- 
ity for staff development. The specific qualifications that you 
seek in a coordinator of staff development will be dictated by 
the particular role of the coordinator in your institution. For 
example, if you decide that one of the coordinator's functions 
will be to assist instructors in curriculum development, then the 
person you employ should, of course, have expertise in curriculum 
development. Although the exact nature of the coordinator's 
position varies to some extent from institution to institution, 
several qualifications are generally considered to be "prerequi- 
sites" fpr the coordinator's successful performance. 

, Teaching skills . The person selected as the staff develop- 
ment coordinator should, first of all, have had successful expe- 
riences as a teacher. Ideally, the coordinator is a "master 
teacher" who can serve as a professional role model for other- 
instructors in your institution. In any case, the fact that the 
coordinator has had previous teaching experience is an important 
element in the establishment of his or her credibility with the 
faculty. 

Human relationships skills . In, addition to prior experience 
as an instructor, the coordinator must have the ability to relate 
effectively to vocational education personnel from many different 
occupational areas, each of whom will have special staff devel- 
opment needs. He/she should have excellent communication skills 
and be especially competent in the dynamics of group leadership. 
The coordinator's success in developing positive rapport with 
staff members is a crucial factor in determining the overall suc- 
cess of the staff development program. 

Commitment . Further, the person whom you choose to coor- 
dinate the staff development program should not only have the 
appropriate competencies, but should also be committed to the 
concept of staff development. Especially if the coordinator is 
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selected from within the institution, he/she should have a record 
of having aggressively pursued a personal program of professional 
growth. 

Skills in organizational development and up-to-date knowl- 
edge of educational technology , models, and research are also 
required. Perhaps most important, however, today's staff devel- 
opment coordinator needs to be a skilled change agent. Staff 
development is change. Through staff development activities, 
staff learn to implement innovations or to create their own 
changes in response to problems. 

Change process skills . There is a vast body of litera- 
ture on how change occurs. Traditionally, the stages in change 
are cited as being that the person (1) becomes aware of the 
innovation, {.?) expresses interest in learning more about it, 
(3) appraises the value of the innovation, (4) tries it out, and 
if satisfied with the results, (5) adopts the innovation. Thus, 
for a staff development coordinator who is trying to help staff 
learn to implement CBE, for example, it is important that he/she 
be providing activities that are appropriate for the stage{s) at 
which the staff members are in the changeprocess . 

It is also important that the staff development coordinator 
provide opportunities for staff to go through all five stages. 
Too often, staff development progreiis are designed to cover only 
stage one or stages one and two. Staff are exposed to a short 
presentation or workshop that is designed to describe the inno- 
vation. Staff are then expected to implement what they have 
learned based on that limited exposure. There is every reason 
to believe that this approach doesn't work. For staff devel- 
opment to result in change in classroom practice, staff must 
(1) be exposed to the concept, (2) see the concept demonstrated, 
(3) have a chance to practice it themselves through some kind of 
supervised simulation, (4) receive continual feedback so they can 
modify or correct their performance if necessary, and (5) have 
assistance available during the time they are trying to actually 
implement the concept in the classroom. This last step is the 
one most often missing. This is the primary reason that change 
is not effected in the classroom. Without assistance at this 
key stage, the tendency is for the concept or innovation to be 
abandoned as unworkable; staff revert to the tried and true tech- 
niques of the past. 

A dult education skills . Educational staff are adults of 
varying ages and varying years of experience. These factors 
need to be given careful consideration in selecting training 
strategies. Sample 1 provides a list of facts concerning adult 
learning that the staff development coordinator must be aware of. 
These facts need to be tempered with facts about age and experi- 
ence. The beginning teacher and the master teacher may require 



SAMPLE 1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULT LEARNING 



Adults will commit to learning something when the goals and objectives of 
the inservice are considered realistic and important to the lea^-ner , that 
is, job related and perceived as being immediately useful. 

Adults will learn, retain, and use what they perceive is relevant to their 
personal and professional needs. 

Adult learning is ego-involved. Learning a new skill, technique, or con- 
cept may promote a positive or negative view of self. There is always fear 
of external judgment that we adults are less than adequate, which produces 
anxiety during new learning situations such as those presented in inservice 
training programs. 

Adults come to any learning experience (inservice) with a wide range of 
previous experiences, knowledge, skills, self-uirection , interests, and 
competence. Individualization, therefore, is appropriate for adults as 
well as children. 

Adults want to be the origins of their own learning, that is, involved in 
selection of objectives, content, activities, and assessment in inservice 
education . 

Adults will resist learning situations that they believe are an attack on 
their competence, thus the resistance to imposed inservice topics and 
activities. 

Closely related, adults reject prescriptions by others for their learning, 
especially when what is prescribed is viewed as an attack on what they are 
presently doing. Doesn't that sound like current inservice practice? We 
typically use inservice training to eliminate weakness we see in our per- 
sonnel. 

Adult motivation for learning and doing one's job has two levels. One^is 
to participate and do an adequate job. The second level is to become 
deeply involved, going beyond the minimum or norm. The first level of 
motivation comes as the result of good salary, fringe benefits, and fair 
treatment. The second builds on the first, but comes from recognition, 
achievement, and increased responsibility — the result of our behavior and 
not more dollars. 

Motivation is produced by the learner; all one can do is encourage and 
create conditions that will nurture what already exists in the adult. 

Adult learning is enhanced by behaviors and inservice that demonstrate 
respect, trust, and concern for the learner. 



ISOURCE: Fred H. Wood and Steven R. Thompson, "Guidelines for Better Staff 
|.> Development, ■ Educational Leadership . 37 (February 1980): 376. 
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the use of different training styles. The 21-year-old and the 
50-year-old probably have different views toward life that affect 
the way they approach learning and particular subjects. 

In addition, there is a tendency to assume that adults can 
sit long hours and learn through lectures—that they can easily 
and happily translate the abstract into the concrete. The irony 
of this assumption is that large-group lectures are sometimes 
used to teach teachers to individualize instruction or use media. 
Common sense alone should indicate that teachers should be taught 
using the methods they are expected to use. The trainers should 
model appropriate methods, not just talk about them. 

Furthermore, recent research indicates that most adult 
learners are not oriented to the abstract, but to the practical. 
They learn best, in most cases, by dealing with problems that 
they are m fact experiencing and by hands-on activities related 
to solutions to those problems. Without knowledge of these 
characteristics, a staff development coordinator cannot provide 
appropriate training. 

In short, the staff development coordinator must consider 
the following: 

• Where staff are in relation to the concept or innovation 

• How old staff are 

• How many years of experience staff members have 

• How staff members process information; what their learn- 
ing styles are 



Selection of Strategies and Techniques 

At one extreme, your staff development strategy could be to 
Identify group needs — either through surveying staff or through 
responding to federal and societal mandates — and to schedule 
large-group activities in response to those needs. For example, 
when performance objectives were at their most popular, one 
school district started off the year with a two-day workshop for 
^^J- teachers on how to write student performance objectives. 

At the other extreme, your staff development strategy could 
be to have each individual staff member develop a staff develop- 
ment plan of activities to pursue specific to his/her "unique" 
needs. Such a plan is generally called a professional develop- 
ment plan. Through the development of a personal plan, the indi- 
vidual staff member in consultation with a resource person is 
given the opportunity to identify specific objectives that he/ 
she desires to achieve, determine the strategies to pursue in 
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fulfilling these objectives, and select the resources required to 
meet the objectives. An example of a professional development 
plan is presented in sample 2. 

Ideally, your institution's staff development strategy 
should combine both of these approaches. There should be oppor- 
tunity for individual, small-group, and large-group activities if 
the institution is to be responsive to all the needs within its 
purview, e.g.: 

• The federal government stipulates that educational 
institutions need to provide special needs students with 
the least restrictive environment (PL 94-142). 

• Many educational experts assert that educators need to 
implement competency-based instruction within their 
classes . 

• Teachers in a given department need to gain skill in 
using new equipment in their occupational area. 

• A particular teacher needs to improve his/her competency 
in incorporating media into his/her lessons. 

By referring to the professional development plans prepared 
by all staff (or all staff in a particular role such as instruc- 
tor) , it is possible to determine individual and group needs and 
to identify exactly what resources are needed to meet those 
needs. 

An enormous range of activities is available. You can iden- 
tify and make use of activities conducted by others (e.g., uni- 
versities, state department, and professional associations), 
organize and conduct your own group activities, and allow staff 
members to plan and carry 6ut their own individual activities. 
Sample 3 shows a list of typical staff development activities you 
could consider. 

Selection of Trainers 

In the past, most staff development was conducted through 
staff going outside the institution to attend workshops or 
courses or through bringing outside experts into the institution 
to conduct workshops or make presentations. Although there are 
benefits to be derived firom these approaches, they do not provide 
the long-term support required for staff to actually implement 
the ideas gained, nor are the topics covered generally planned in 
response to specific staff needs. 

Use of outside experts . If your institution decides to use 
outside consultants, certain guidelines should be followed. Con- 
sultants should be hired on a long-term basis (e.g., to be at the 
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SAMPLE 2 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



Name 



Address 



, Phone: 
■ ■ ■■ Office'-^ 
Home 



Instructional Area 



No, Years Teaching 



SPECIFIC COMPETENCIES TO BE DEVELOPED: List here the competen- 
cies to be developed based on needs assessment and/or personal 
interest. 



Expected 

Competencies Needed Completion Date 

y ... . . - 



Actual 
Completion Date 



PROCEDURES FOR COMPETENCY ATTAINMENT: List or. describe here the 
modules or other materials or procedures to be used to achieve 
the identified competencies. 



Signature of . . . ... Date /. Signature of Teacher . Date 

Resource Person ' " ; * " 

Competency Development Plan Completed 



Date Signature of 

,;V. . Resource Person 



SAMPLE 3 



POTENTIAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 



Workshops 
I Course work 
Industry experiences 
Industry exchanges 
Staff research/action research 
I Sabbaticals 

r> 

- Individual tutorials 
Seminars 
Study groups 
Individualized study 
PBTE modules 
Practicums 
Conferences 

State/national conventions 



Visits from publishers 
and producers of curri- 
culum and media 

Degree programs 

Curriculum development 
projects 

Visits to other schools 

Visits with other staff 

Professional resource 
center 

Internships 

Faculty newsletter 

Teacher networks 

Interdisciplinary teams 

Summer employment 

Independent study 
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a"?ear's"umfr ^h?"'!! ""^ '° '"^'^^ Period.. . 

£ono;-=p'^:il;ta:Sr„^lJ|^ 1° mii'.' implementation a^d' 

Staff should be involved in the s&le^n-ir^r. 
exDpr-*-c mu^ u^-j. , selection or outside 

centered not on acquirina know^PHoiV.,: attention, then, is 
what this is goinq to mean ?o ihf^ anxiety concerning 

the consultan? Inltead of blnJi^t'' ""/^ ^^f^' ^^^^ "^^^ ^^'Sht 
Staff need to be invofvoH ^^"^f^^mg from the new knowledge: 

the. a^fresuU oHirtr^Jning. ^^^-^'^ °f 

entlyftSl ap^roaches'belng advoS^^d' ^^^^^^^ 

use of (1) iS-house experts llTtll strongly, involve the 

orative efforts? (2) teacher centers, and (3) collab- 

pers onrw^tgl^yS^rf ^stft^tLr^grcan""^^ ^^^^ ^° ^^^^^^^ 
advantages of doing sS aJe e^ormoSs FilT^ trainers. The 
provides them with recoaniMon ^P*"' "^^"5 your own staff 

forces the notion tSat s?aff Se^^ion''''^i^!"?^- Second,, it rein- 

'eetLgf Stiff %\"n'£e"useS*io' llflr'extendel"? 

leaaue<; Or- 4.k^„ uocu tu oLxer extended traminq to col- 

sleonied Jenq^Ss^of tiS» ^^P^i"""..'" "^TOining positions ill 
differentiated staffi^aLvJl S"'" ^""i^^ement of a certain 
specified cr!terJj"r?»'"K^fi-„„!?5 ^.""Pl?' "rough meeting 



su?s;rt^tT?e%cherrio all'l^ind'^^L" T (4) -r^Ing a 

study related to pLucu'iarpJSbJei^r' ""^ 
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Teacher centers , with impetus from teacher associations 
and unions and, in some cases, support from the federal govern- 
ment, a new concept — the teacher center — has evolved in recent 
years at the primary/secondary level. It is best to refer to the 
teacher center as a concept, since its physical characteristics 
are not fixed. Some centers are well-financed resource centers. 
Some centers are refurbished closets with begged, borrowed, and 
restored equipment and materials where teachers can meet, mingle, 
share, and get help from other teachers. (In some cases, retired 
teachers, working on a voluntary basis, are used as staff.) 
Other centers are not a place at all; staff are available to 
help, but they go out to the schools to provide it. They visit 
various member schools either on a regular basis (e.g., using a 
traveling resource van) or in response to specific requests. 
Other "centers" simply use university teacher educators as 
helpers in the schools on a periodic basis. 

What is consistent across all teacher centers is that they 
are teacher-run and that each has a policy board that unites a 
lot of diverse elements, including such representatives as gen- 
eral education teachers, vocational teachers, special education 
teachers, administrators, parents, school secretaries/ janitors/ 
bus drivers, postsecondary personnel, business persons, and so 

words, the policy board represents all those poten- 
tially involved in or concerned with the education of our youth. 

As a mechanism for staff development, the teacher center can 
be very effective because, in the words of Pat Zigarmi, executive 
secretary of the National Staff Develop^.^nt Council, the teacher 
center does the following: 

• Focuses on individual learning and school improvement 

• Defines its success in terms of student and teacher 
outcomes 

• V.i 

• Targets limited resources to staff members who initiate 

- projects on the basis of self-diagnosed needs in relation 
to district objectives 

• Allows individuals to determine how they will learn 

• Spreads the responsibility for organizing meaningful 
staff development experiences and follow-up among the 
center staff, the policy board, and individual staff 
members \ 

• Develops teacher leadership and decision-making 
skills-^ 



3. "What Is Effective Staff Development?" ASCD Update. 
23 (February 1981): 4. 
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Advocates of the teacher center approach feel that (1) the 
more involved teachers are directly (e.g., providing supplies, 
money, and services), the more they will tend to use the center; 
(2) training is more acceptable and effective if the trainers are 
local people who will be around to help as teachers try to imple- 
ment their ideas in the classroom; and (3) just providing a place 
where teachers can meet and share ideas makes a difference. 

Collaborative efforts . Arranging for a collaborative staff 
development program is an excellent way to make effective use of 
all the available resources: colleges/universities with teacher 
education progr.ams, other educational institutions in the geo- 
graphic area, the state department of education, teacher centers, 
and so on. A growing number of such collaborative efforts are 
presently in operation. 

Properly and carefully planned, collaboration can be a very 
efficient and cost-effective approach to staff development. With 
a declining need for new teachers, teacher education institutions 
have faculty with a need to explore new training arenas — specif- 
ically field service activities. Their need can also make them 
mote responsive to specific local needs than in the past. Col- 
laboration means sitting down and thinking through what is 
desired and expected by all parties, and thus, it can join pre- 
viously isolated links into a very strong training chain, one 
that is directly responsive to the needs of the institution and 
its. staff. . 



Program Promotion 

It is important that each staff member be aware of the 
opportunities offered through the staff development program. One 
particularly effective means for publicizing the program is a 
newsletter that is published at regular intervals. Such news- 
letters usually contain descriptions of staff development activi- 
ties recently conducted by the institution as well as detailed 
information regarding forthcoming activities. in addition, it is 
beneficial to describe the accomplishments of staff members who 
have received assistance from your institution for professional 
growth projects, e.g., released time, grants, leaves of absence. 
Many schools also publish information about staff development 
activities to be rcnducted elsewhere so that the staff may plan 
to participate. 

The newsletter will be of even greater value to staff if it 
provides a forum through which they can share their ideas and 
discoveries regarding such topics as teaching methods and cur- 
riculum development. 
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include'th'e'lonoeing: ^'^^^^'^^ development progra. 

. Posting and distributing flyers that describe a given 

activity and provide details regarding the time, location, 
ana so on. 

• Announcing activities at staff meetings 

• Publishing and distributing a long-range schedule of 
activities 

shSSi'L's^IZpl'^" rif,l development publicity announcements are 

Program Evaluation 

that ^1?'^ information sheet, it has been emphasized 

^tlh 1^ "-effective, the staff development program must be 
designed and implemented according to the needs of staff members 
in your institution and to the needs of the institution itielf 

serils as the'ba^l'^f '"^^^^^ "^^'^^ assessment 

serves as the basis for planning program activities, it will be 

whpfhr''^^''° evaluate the program periodically to determine 

acau??ed in'hA^;^'^'^'^''^^'^:;^ -Through information 

acquired in both formative and summative evaluations, you, the 

ls?fbl?^ri°?^;r^ coordinator, and the advisory committee can 
establish a rational framework for decision making. 4 

Formative Evaluation 

The purpose of formative evaluation is to improve the staff 
development program as it is in process by identifJinq those 
aspects that could benefit fr om ^mid-st ream correcLSns/" fo to 
ques^lons?™^''"''^ evaluations usually focus on the following four 

• Is the program operating in accord with its objectives? 

• What are the strengths of the program? 



o • the following information on evaluation is taken from 
or^m * W^^^'^^^^' -Evaluating the staff Development Pro- 

9ram, in Competency -Based Staff Development; A Guide to the 
Implementation of Prog rams for Post-Secondarv O ccupafinn^i d^v- 
sggngi gy Lois Harrington et al. (ColumbuL OH:^ The Nation al 

v:?s!tyr!9?|)r^^? 75-ISJ?''°"^' ''^'^ 
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SAMPLE 4 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT DAYS 



4 . Cardio-Pulmonary Resuscitation (CPR ) 

The Red Cross will be on our campus, thanks to the help and 
leadership of Manny Perez, to give a one-day workshop. The training 
will enable you to be certified in CPR. Manny is trying to get some 
people from every building on campus to be certified in these life- 
saving methods. . . , . 



DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE: 



January 4 - 

9:00 a.m. -5:00 p.m. 

P-118 





\ 1., 



5. Institutional Dialog-- ^ ''^ ^ 

The Design and Behavior of Organizations 

Jim Finley will present a paper which is primarily a review 
of an important recent book from his discipline. If you like to 
think about ways to improve the responsiveness of social organizations, 
don't miss this. There will be time and opportunity for reactions 
and observations. If you sign up for this, you'll receive some 
advance organizer information. ; . . : ;. V ; 

SOME CRACKERJACK IDEAS. 



DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE: 



January 5 

9:30 a.m. -11:00 a.m. 



L-246 



SOURCE: These sample pages are taken from a staff development 
publicity announcement developed by College of the Mainland, 
Texas City, Texas. 
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6. Seminar on Teaching and Learning-- 
A Look at Adventure Learning 

Adventure Learning, as embraced by Dan iravaille and Mary Ann 
Urick, is an idea which has wide possibilities and applications. Dan 
and Mary Ann will describe the vital characteristics' of the idea. If 
your 're interested in inter-disciplinary experience for students and 
teachers, work/field experience, applied teaching and learning, catch 
these ideas. 



DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE: 



January 5 

11:00 a.m.-U.-OO (noon) 
L-246 




7 . The Use of Volunteers 

Reggie Schv/ander has recently received training in maximizing 
the use of volunteers in developing programs. Reggie says it is 
invaluable to COM Theater. There are some tried and true practices-- 
some definite do's and don*ts. 




DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE: 



January 5 

1:30 p.m. -2:30 p.m. 
L-247A 
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, 8. Using Advisory Groups ' . ' : ' . - \; 

: Why ^ave advisory^;^^^^ 

1. ro KyTcNrtt r y°rtanleyr"ni'"Jlrs--;nd you will co.e away with 
^ ?ome specific JrocedJres for working with advisory groups. 



DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE; 



January 8 

.9:30 a.m. -10:30 a.m. 




.■■.';1r^v: 



I 9 . Using Tutors to Help Students; • ; ^^^-^'^'i^SlS' ■ . . ' " 
The resources are available to support tutoring services for our 
cfnHontQ Chester Stout will explain how you can link up with these 
serJ?ce ■ sSnil corSon. iho has utilized tutors in her psycho ogy 
cUsseH'wil? explain what that looks like and^^^^^^^ sees 

them. ■■ . '- ; ■ ■ .v- i,:!./'. '.- :.-\ '^S-^'-:^'Z " ' 



DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE: 



S:::f January 8 
: i; 40:30 a.m.-ll:30 a.m 
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Developing Agreements Between Programs and Services • 

f If you would like to improve the services you request or provide, 

• this is for you. Cormiunication Services and COM Theater recently sub- 
' scribed to an agreement-making session, facilitated by Don Bass and 
'.Sallie Gordon. It was a novel experience and may prove fruitful- The 
r session will describe the steps in making agreements and results from this 
particular effort. Hopefully, such agreement-making will enhance our 
^■budget development processes. 



DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE: 



January 8 

10:30 a.m,-l2:00 (noon) 
Tech-Voc Audi torium .(T-07) 




[vii . I nterviewing S kil Vs "^y^y^/-, • . ; ,: ■ • 3'^^;: • 

How do you interview candidates in order to determine personal 
.vitality? Other important aptitudes?. What does research say about 
Hhe employment interview? . Are there legal issues? Janice Floyd has 
i^recently received training in these skills and would like to share 
rthem. It's a good time to deal with these skills because of Spring and 
^ Summer employment interviews. -Vr ; ' ' ^W.-:, 



SE- 



DATE; 



/January 8 



TIME: '...^^r- ■■■'^'A:30 p.m- -3:00 p.m^ 
PLACE: ■ " A- 148 ■• . '^//^ '''^'''X^ 
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ERIC 



Committee Members 



Virginia Peters . . Learning Resources Center Representative 

Herman Brant Instructional Council Representative 

Curtis Barnes Faculty Representative 

Robert Reas Faculty Representative 

Elten Beck Committee "C" Academic Council Representative 

Elizabeth Jones Technical Office & Clerical Services 

& Maintenance Representative 

Joan Fobbs Student Services Representative 

Natalie Nargolis Coordinator 

David H. Poniti Ex-Officio Member 



Supported by the contributions of: 

Stadcnti . . . Facdty . . . AdmlnlttraHvt Stiff Siipport Stiff 



We are grateful for your support 




i( ^ 

Message From the President 



Depending upon your point of view^ the years Ahefid present 
new, exciting, challenging and/or frightening changes which 
will confront each of ua quite directly* 

For example: 

1. Demographic shifts will continue to change the 
student characteristics of the Sinclair student. 

2. Local, national and world-wide decisions will 
fore* most Individuals to work "funarter" in a 
new technology mode. 

3. The United States will undoubtedly undergo a 
fundamental change if it is to retain a measure 
of econottic vii/bility. The reindustrialization 
of Afflerican is upon us. 

4. A new wave of change will affect those affairs 
closest to ui— family composition, information 
acquisition, corporate and employee decision 
making— in fact aost every facet of our. professic^al 
and personal lives. 

The problems of the future will differ fundamentally from 
the problems that we have dealt with tfuccessfuUy in the past. 
Previously huisan energy focused on solving the problems of 
the world as we found them. Today the future's critical 
problems will be those of the world as we have made them. 

If we as a faculty and staff (innovators all) are to 
help with the answers to these new changes; we must develop 
in a creative manner those approaches which will help us 
understand, define, articulate, and directly confront the 
changes • 

That's the challenge tocachof us. That's the importance 
of Staff Development and Innovation activities. 



David H. Poniti 
President 



Party Platform 



Welcome to the Staff 
Development and Innovation 
Committee's 1980*1981 
Campaign Year 

The purpose of the Staff Development and 
Innovation Committee is to provide 
opportunity for career growth for the total staff 
in congruence with insfitufional goals. 



Development of faculty, staff and administration competencies 

Promotion of creative teaching methodologies to maximize 
student learning 

Identification of staff development needs as 'he environment 
changes 

Development of staff awareness of the total service community 

Promotion of applied research relevant to student, faculty and 
staff development 

Enhancement of cooperative efforts to promote quality education 

Stimulation of increased faculty, staff, and administrative 
responsiveness to Student needs 

Assurance of congruence with institutional goals 
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* * * * 



Get on the Staff Development and Innovation 
Committee Bandwagon 



Platform Planks 

Objccdvea 1980-81 

^ i^T'wss total institutional nerds. 

^ Facilitate activities that prcniote student growth and retention. 

^ Support Mlnl-Sabbatical/Sabbatical Leaves. 

^ Provide programs that promote a consistent level of Instruction 
for part-time faculty 

* Promote workshops/conferences that facillthie faculty and staff 
growth. 

* Provide opporhinlties to acquaint staff members with 
alternative instructional methods. 

* Encourage Innovations by supporting projects that have a 
direct Impact on instruction and student development. 

* Assist faculty and staff in the development of proposals and 
projects. 

Encourage a system that recognizes and rewards constnictlve 
changes and extraordinary contributions by staff and faculty 

if Continue cooperation with agencies and organizations that 
contribute to institutional growth. 



i( it it ^ 



Mini-Sabbaticals 

The Staff Development and Innovation Committee will provide 
funding for short tcmi leaves of less than an Academic quarter for 
select projects which arc designed to strengthen, Improve, and 
encourage innovation in teaching, learning, and general college 
environment. It is intended that the knowledge of skills obtained 
during a minl-sabbatlcal leave will have a positive Impact on the 
Individual's role In the college. 

Proposals may be developed by any individual who has been a 
full-time member of the faculty or staff for at least one year or 
more. All members of the Sinclair Community College arc 
encouraged to consider and discuss possible projects. 

* * * * 



A person with long range goals will not be frustrated by jhort 
range failures, 
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Mini*SabbaticaI Requests 
Should Be Designed To: 

Develop new and Innovative teaching methodology. 

Conduct research relevant to the process of teaching and 
learning. 

Obtain the latest information about technological changes and 
developments that relate to the individual's position. 

Upgrade skills needed to cope with technological changes. 

Develop or incrtasc skills which will strengthen and improve 
student devsbpment. 

Mini-Sabbaticals Can Be: 

Workshops that develop or Improve skills, or that provide an 
opportunity to gain skills for new or expanded technologies. 

Faculty and staff business, industry, and government exchange. 

Visits by faculty and staff to exemplary sites or systems. 

Involvement in community projects. 

Nifii-Sabbatical/Sabbatical 
Committee Members 

M« L Httt^tftM. Chalipenon, Vke President for Shidenl Services 

Otict DtVtlMM. PioTeMor, Maltiemalics 

A«to« (Mbait, DecWclin, Phyilcal Ptem 

W»ltT Un^k Assodale Professor. NuisJrig 

Cwtll McDo^Mfk. Assistont Profeswr/Chalfperson. and 

FifwncW Manogemenl 
Ck«ffe»t NcNmm, Instructor. An 
lalpk »Mmi, Associate Pnifessor. Drafdng 
lorn 9twm, General Accountant. Accownttng Dcpartmen! 
Elf«Mff Vomm§, Asv)ciflfe Professor. Devt^lopmenlfll SludU^ 
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Innovative Projects 

The Committee funds innovative projects. An 
innovative project is defined as a project that is 
novel and results in a change that facilitates 
learning and is over and above the 
responsibilities of the requester. 




Creativity 



The man who follows the crowd, will usually get no further than 
the crowd. T^e man who walks alone is likely to find himself in 
places no one has ever been before. 

Creativity in living is not without its attendant difficulties for 
peculiarity breeds contempt. And the unfortunaJs thing about 
being ahead of your time is that when people finally realize you 
were right, they'll say it was obvious all along. 

You have two chokes in life: you can dissolve into the 
mainstream, or you can be distinct. To be distinct, you must be 
different. To be different, you must strive to be what no one else 
but you can be... 
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Instructor Mentor Program 
For 

Part-Time Faculty 

Thb is designed to provide an 
opportunity for selected full-time facul^y 
members to serve as mentors for part-time 
faculty members. The program serves as 
viable conduit linking part-time faculty Into the 
overall college program. 



The goal is ♦o awist part-time faculty in 
dcvelopii^S or Improving instructional skills to 
help students achieve course objectives. 



Campaign Promises 



★ 



Educatbn does not mean teaching people what they do not 
know, It means teaching them to bshave as they do not behave. 
It Is not teaching the youth shapes of letters and trteks of numbers, 
and leaving them to mm arithmetic to roguery, and lltetiture to 
lust* it means, on the contrary^ training them to the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is a 
painful, continual and difffcult work to be done by kindness, 
watching, warning, and by praise, but above all — by example. 

John Ruskin 




'*The ultimate measure of a man Is not whero he stands in 
moments of comfort and convenience, but where he s/ands at 
times of challenge and controversy" 

Thomas Je(f arson 
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Assistance available in: 
Developing a new course or modifying an 
existing one. 

Writiiig objectives or competencies. 
Designing a variety of learning activities. 
Selecting appropriate media: developing 
videotape scripts. 
Designing course evaluation. 




^^^^^ 



te»«^ 



ate5* 



es 



Out 



Gam 



es 



One 



'Hwou haven't time to do it 
HSw^enwillvounndHmeto 



do it over? 
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• What are the weaknesses of the program? 

• What can be done to improve the program? 

The following three methods are frequently employed in 
formative evaluations: - f jr 

• Informal feedback from participants regarding the 
quality of program activities 

• Observation during each activity to determine partici- 
pants' reactions 

• Questionnaires to elicit participants' perceptions of 
the strengths and weaknesses of each activity 

A sample of a formative evaluation form appears as sample 6. 

Summative Evaluation 

Summative evaluations are conducted to ascertain the overall 

worth of program activities and the impact of the total stiff 

development program. — 

evaluation of program activities is usually exe- 
cuted through questionnaires designed to examine the progi^lm from 
a general perspective and may concern such matters as program 
facilities, scheduling, strengths and weaknesses of , the program 
activities, and suggestions for improvement. 

=r.«^Jy^^"^^^°" °^ impact of the program is based on the 

specific reasons you have chosen to evaluate the program. For 
questionsr^^""^ ""^^ evaluated in t«rms of the following three 

• How well were the overall objectives of the program met? 

• How well were the overall objectives of the teachers 
met? 

• How cost-effective was the program? 

A sample of a summative evaluation form used to assess partici- 
pant reactions to a workshop appears as sample 7. 

Summative evaluation need not—should not— be limited to the 
measurement of a single staff development activity such as a 
workshop. It should also be employed to measure the overall 
S^n^nnir^ program-the full year's program, for example. 

Depending on the objectives and plans specified, the criteria 
used will vary. A sample of some broad inservice education cri- 
teria IS shown in sample 8. 
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SAMPLE 6 



DAILY PROGRAM SURVEY 



Vorkthop for Perionoel Bevelopacnt for Loctl Adalolitritori of Vocitlonil Education 



DIRECTIONS 



The title of eech of today'e ■ctivltiee ^ppeere ecroee the top of the teble below. Pleaee rete 
each activity according to the iteai Hated at the left of the table. In oach cell, enter the 
nuaber froa the following acale that noat «ppropria.tely repreaenta your feelinga regardic^ that 
activity. Each cell ahould be filled when you ficiah. 



Strongly 



3 

Neutral 



Rating Scale 



DiaagTet 



Strongly 
Diaagree 



0 
Kot 
Applicable 



^^^^^^V^ctivlty 
Itea 


PreaentatioQ — 
Overview of 
CBAE Materials 


Presentation — 
The Center's 
CBAE Materials 


Large/Small 
Group — Review 
of Saaple Cen- 
ter Modules 


Panel Discus- 
sion—Field 
Test Experi- 
ences 


Individual- 
Review of 
Other Mate- 
rials 


Przsentation & 
Slide/Tape— 
Resource Per- 
son Role 


Team — Plan 
of Action 
Work 


Content waa 
understandable 
















Appropriate 
time waa 
scheduled to 
cover topic 
















Encouraged 
participation 
















Diacusaion 
was valuable 
















Freaentation 
waa Btivulat- 
















Fonaat waa 
auitabla for 
tha aatarial 
dealt with 
















Topic naeda 
further 
attention at 
thia workahop 

















V ..DIRECTIONS ■ •' ' 

Briefly indicate what you f»lt to be the atreogtha and weakneaaea of today's act'.vltiea and your 
racotimendationa. Include coouianta regarding any aapacta of apacific activities, facilltlea, 
accootsodatlona » tha total program, ate* 



Strengtha 



Veakoessea 



Cansral Comeota and Secoanandationa 
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SAMPLE 7 



CBAE WORKSHOP 
FINAL EVALUATION 



PART A: LOOKING BACK . * ... . ^ . v 

!• Along each dloenslon below, circle the number that nost appropriately 
expresses your opinion regarding the Iteo In question. 



A. THE WORKSHOP (In general):. 

Stimulating ^- . ^ 5 4 ' '3 

Useful to Be J-;; . ■'i.'.'M 3 

Addressed all my needs 

ad a participant 5 4 3 

Contained an appropriate ' 

amount of activities 5 4 3 



2 ■ 1 . Dull » drab . v ' 

2 :1 Not useful to me 

Did not address my needs 
2 1 . as a participant . 

^ • Contained an Inappropriate 
2 1 amount of activities 

. NOTE: If you circled #1 or 
.'J please also 

y;> . V , check one of the . .. 

' • following regard- 

■ V. ;. ■ Ing the number of 

-vyrv;-,-- ■ ■ /■ "activities: ;. ^ ' ■ 

I I too many | ] too'few 



Provided ample oppor- ■■■ 
tunlcy to Interact ' 
with others 


5 


4 


3 


2 


' 1 


'Provided no opportunity to 
Interact with others 


Met my expectations 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Did not meat my expecta- 
tions 


. B. WORKSHOP MATERIALS 














Well written 

■» ■ ■ . . • . ■ 


5 


. 4 


3" ■ 




■'1 ' 


Poorly written 


Understandable " 


5^ 


: 4 ' 


3 


2 


1 


Confusing . 


Content appropriate 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Content not appropriate 


C. FACILITIES/ACCOMMODATIONS: 










.* ■• 




Excellent . -\\ ■ ■■■ '' ■ 


5 


4 


3 


.2' 


1 


Poor ' -..W.^;- M ■-. ■ \ /: ; 



D. STAFF/PARTICIPANT INTERACTIONS! /^.-^ 
Excellent ■ 5 4 3 2 1 Poor 
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^.3. Least useful aspect(8) of the workshop: 



tl. Most valuable aspect(s) of the workshop: * * Vtv' 



t FART B; LOOKING AHEAD . ' • . . ::\ 
fk» How could this workshop have been improved? v-' T-- . v - \ 

5. What kinds of additional asslstsnce from the workshop staff do you need or 
a ■ desire? . ■ , . 

/ -v, : :r;v v■^:::-r•- ' .: ■- -v--.- ■ . ■■■ 

r. . . • ■ .' . ■ • ^ ,■■ ^- ■ T!!. ■ - V . ' - 

What particular Ideas or Issues related to the workshop wotdd you Especially 
like to pursue further? ., . .' - : . \ * • v .- 

Gf* CEIfERAL COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS! '^^ ^: / ^^;V 



7" ./ *■ ' 



. Name (optional) 
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SAMPLE 8 
INSERVICE EDUCATION CRITERIA 



Decliloo Hflkiog 

1. Declalon-taaklng procesiei ire b«i*d on cooperitlon between all aejor laterest groupe, that la, achool 
diatrlct, coUege/unlveralty, and teacher organl»ation. 

2. Oeclalona are oade by the peopla who are affected, and the declalona ar« aade aa cloae aa possible to 
the altuatloD where they will be operative. 

3. The cooperation of major lotereat groupa la based on a concept of parity for each party. 

4. Explicit procedures exist to aaaure falrneaa in declalon naklng. 

5. There are poUelea (e.g., In a collective-bargaining? agraeaent) related to Inaervlce education. 

6. Inaervlce education prograaa ara Inatltutlonaliead. 

Relatlonahlp to the Progran of the School 

7. Inaervlce education la directly related to currlculua developoent. 

8. Inaervlce education la directly related to Inatructlonal loproveaent. 

9. Inaervlce education la baaed on the needa of atudenta. 

10. Inaervlce education la baaed on the oeada of teacbcra. 

11. Inaervlce education la bassd on the oeada of the achool prograa." * 

12. Inservlce education la a part of a teacher'a regular teaching load. 

13. The techalquea and taethoda used In Inservlce educstlon sre consistent with fundsaentsl principles of 
good teaching and learning. 

14. Research/evaluation la an integral part of Inairvlca education. ' 

15. All those who participate In Inaervlce education ara engaged in both learning and terchiag. 

Reaources 

16. Tine la available during regular inatructlonal houra for Inaervlce education. 

17. A^equace peraonnel are available froa the achool dlatrlct and college/ualvtralty for Inaervlce educa- 
tion . . 

18. Adequate aaterlala ara available.' "Cv-^v'" ■'' "*'/■' > '"' . ^ ■ • • 

19. Inaervlce education aakee use of coaaunlty raaourcee. • 

20. Puoda for inservlce education are provided by the locel echool dietrict. 
Ineervlce education le paid for by atata funda provided for that purpose. 
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Connaltoent to Teacher Educstlon ,> . ■ ' ' ' ■ ' • 

22. FrofesBlonal growth ia Been aa a continuua froa praaervice preparation through career-long professlonsl 

developoent . . 

23. The inservlce cduce^ion prograa reflecte the aanj different waye that profesalonala grow. 

24. The ineervlce education prograa addrceeee the many different rolee end reeponeibilltieB that a teacher 
Buet asauae . 

25. Inservlce educetlon le related to reeeerch and davalo[y;aent. 

26. 7 respective etrengthe of the echool dietrlct, the college/univereity , the teacher organitatlon , and 
t ::aaaunlty are ueed In the Ineervlce educetlon program. 

27. Inter lehlp and ettxlent teaching experiencee are ueed for analyele and atudy In the ineervlce education 
prograa. 

28. Inservlce education la aveileble to all profeeelonal end nonprof eeeloaal pereonnel. 
Rewerde 

29. There le e reward ayetaa for taachera» adalnlatratora, and collega/unlveralty pereonnel who engege in 
ineervlce education prograaa. 



SO'JKCE: R07 A. Edelfelt, Ineervlce Educetlon; Crlterle for Local Prog raae (Eellinghaa, VA: Veetern 
Waahlngton State College^ 1976), pp. 5-17. '. ' 
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Evaluation is an onyoing process. In every case, the pur- 
poses of this process should be c_arefully delineate d, the instru- 
ments designed accordingly, and the results drawn upon in an 
attempt to create and recreate a staff development program that 
IS attuned to the professional growth needs of staff members in 
your institution. 



The Administrator's Role in Staff Development 

As an administrator responsible for a staff development pro- 
gram, your role is central to the program's legitimacy and via- 
Diiity. Staff development will not occur unless you create an 
organizational environment conducive to growth. The entire orga- 
nization must be such that it supports and encourages the devel- 
staff. In other words, you must create an environment 
^^Konih r IS possible before you attempt to foster change 

through staff development activities. 

1. 

In general, your responsibility is chiefly that of a 
facilitator; it is your job to (1) obtain institutional support, 

2 appoint program personnel, (3) provide financial resources, 
^?L^°'''^^^^'"^ provide facilities, (6) establish incen- 

tives, and (7) demonstrate support. The way in which you carry 
out these functions will determine, to a great extent, the nature 
ot staff development in your institution. 

Depending upon your particular situation, you may or may not 
be directly involved m all aspects of the program. But whether 
your involvement is direct or indirect, your attitudes about 
scaff development will influence the staff's perceptions of the' 
program s purpose. For example, if staff members feel that the 
information they provide concerning their professional develop- 
ment needs will be used by you to make employment decisions, then 
they may be threatened by the very idea of staff development. 
Conversely, if you demonstrate through your actions that such 

Pv^?n.?r^^^!?r^ '^t^^ f^^^' ^ tool for performance 

evaluation, then the staff will be more likely to perceive the 
program in a positive way. Further, it is generally agreed that. 
If you treat staff development as a significant priority and not 
as an accessory, then the staff members will be more inclined to 
attribute significance to the program. 

Obtaining Institutional Support 

Obtaining "institutional support" involves acquiring sup- 
port for the staff development program from both upper-level 
administrators and the board of trustees or the board of educa- 
tion. If the administrators in your institution have not already 
demonstrated their belief that staff development is a significant 
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priority, then you will need to solicit their conunitment to the 
program. Otherwise, the chances for the program's success are 
likely to be diminished. 

Just as administrative commitment is an important factor in 
the success of the staff development program, so is the commit- 
ment of the institution's governing body, e.g., the board of 
trustees or board of education. In some instances, staff devel- 
opment may already be designated as ah ins titutionwide concern 
and funds stipulated in support of staff development. In other 
instances, however, the importance of staff development may not 
be recognized or may only be given lip service. 

In these circumstances, it is your responsibility to initi- 
ate the process required to build a case for staff development in 
your institution. Admittedly, it is not always easy to convince 
governing boards of the significance of staff development, espe- 
cially during periods when funds are at a premium. However, it 
has been noted that, when faced with developing increasingly 
tight budgets, some boards reevaluate the priorities in favor of 
staff development, recognizing that "the teaching staff^^is the 
largest single capital investment made . . . " and that "faculty 
development is worthwhile if it helps to avoid lapses into rou- 
tine and a faculty that is self-satisfied and increasingly paro- 
chial. "5 

"Whatever the board's view is in your situation, your case 
for staff development will be strengthened if you (1) provide a 
sound rationale for staff development (taking into account 
those factors previously mentioned in this information shaet), 
(P) emphasize the relationship between the goals of the staff 
development program and the goals of the institution, and 
(3) present evidence of the staff's expressed needs and desire 
to participate. As the staff development program develops- the 
governing board should be '^iven information regarding progt ii 
processes and outcomes. 



Appointing Program Personnel 

Appointing the staff development coordinator . i . .s -'idely 
recommended that primary responsibility for the stafi 'develop- 
ment program reside (1) with a staff development coordinatoi: 
( full-time or part-time) in conjunction with a staff d(3velop- 
ment advisory committee, or (2) soley with an advisory committee. 
Realistically, the decision whether to appoint a coordinator, 
either part-time or full-time, is usually based upon the an.ount 



5. Roger Garrison, "A Mini-Manual on In-Service," Cammani ty and 
Junior College Journal . 45 (June/July 1975): 18-20. 



of funds available for the staff development program. Despite 
the cost involved, an increasing number of coordinator's posi- 
tions are being created, especially in two-year postsecondary 
institutions. 

One caution you ought to keep in mind concerns assigning a 
full-time staff member to work 50 percent time as tjtaff develop- 
ment coordinator. Although it sounds like a good idea, it is an 
unfortunate truth that two 50 percent assignments tend to turn 
into two 100 percent work loads. it is also unfortunately true 
that it is the staff development functions that tend to get the 
short shrift in such cases. Thus, if at all possible, it is 
preferable to ensure a full commitment to staff development by 
the appointment of a full-time coordinator. 

Appointing the advisory committee . A fundamental require- 
ment for the success of a staff development program is the 
involvement of the staff members themselves. From the beginning. 
It must be clear to the staff that the program is their program— 
a program that they will design according to their needs. The 
advisory committee for the staff development program is the 
medium through which the staff's needs are identified and the 
corresponding activities are implemented. 

If a staff development coordinator is employed, then he/she 
has primary responsibility' for the program, with the assistance 
and continuing involvement of the advisory committee. If a staff 
development coordinator is not hired, then the advisory committee 
has sole responsibility for designing, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing the program. In this situation, the chairperson of the 
committee may serve as the committee's liaison with the adminis- 
tration. 

The staff development advisory committee, of which you are 
an ex officio me:nber, should be composed of people who are "where 
the action is." It should include staff members who represent 
the wide range of "types" involved with the institution: 

« Experienced instructors 

• Novice instructors 

• Part-time instructors 

• Union and/or faculty association representatives 

• Staff members from th'^. support services (e.g., coun- 
selors ) 

• Clerical personnel 

• Instructional supervisors (e.g., departmental chair- 
persons) 



• Administrators 



• Appropriate individuals from outside the institution 
(e.g., representatives of teacher-education institutions 
in the area, state certification personnel, and state 
department personnel development staff) 

onix. individuals whom you appoint to the committee should not 

only be representative of the groups indicated, but they shoulS 
also be persons who have the confidence and respect of their col- 
leagues. They should be opinion leaders among the groups Jhe? 
represent. After all, you will be depending upon them ?o articu- 

ir^L "^^f °^ ^° ^^^i^t you in estlSlishl^g a 

broad base of support for staff development. ^ 

°^ committee members should be made offi- 

cial through "letters of appointment." Public recognition should 
also be given to the committee and its members. snouid 



Providing Financial Resources 

is fn^h^S^^'f funding is essential if a staff development nrogram 
^^r^ "-eaningful impact within the institution. Monies 

^®^^^^^^">ent should be an established item in the budget 
rather than a:\ item that is added only when monies are "left 
?Tnn other categories. One way to secure equal considera- 

Jhev ^r/??^ staff development fund requests is to make sure "at 
they are 1) submitted at the same time that all other items of 
the annual budget are being proposed and deliberated upon, and 
(2) prepared in the proper format. ^ 

nr-nnr-^Ii^-^""K""^^°^ ^^^^ request to Support an effective 

program is based on many factors. When preparing your request, 
you should estimate costs in such categories as fees and ?ravel 

P^r?or%u?ren?"%"'^r''' "'"^r" ''"'^ °^ additional assignment 
pay for current staff, payment for substitutes, tuition reim- 
bursement or assistance for participants, conference registration 
fees and travel, printing of promotional materials, and rental o? 
movies, fUmstrips, and other audiovisual materials. 

chr^u, wh!^ i|"P°>^tant of all, your budget request should clearly 
be in ^h^?V"'"i^" °^ benefits of the program are expected^o 
no^ii-J^n ^ "^^^^ ^"^^et decisions are in a good 

position to appreciate the value of your proposal in terms If its 

thrs^;mriS?eTfun'd°sr'^ ^^'"^ °' ^'^'^^^^ -'"^^^-^ 

^! prudent to scale your requests in proportion to 

IT. till °^ ""^^ program or its stage of development. In 

the beginning, when the staff development program is acquiring 
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"followers" among the staff, too much money is as "dangerous" as 
too little* If the allocated amount is unspent, then the result 
may be a reduced allocation for the succeeding year. And as the 
program becomes more established and attracts an increasing 
number of participants, a greater amount of money will be 
necessary to sustain the program's operation. At that point, if 
the essential funds are not budgeted, staff members are likely to 
become skeptical of the "real" priority that has been assigned to 
staff development. 6 



Providing Time 

The provision of time for staff development may be one of 
the most crucial in terms of the ultimate ability of the program 
to succeed. Typically, staff development has been a lay-on — 
something teachers are expected to complete on their own time. 
Teachers take courses at night, on weekends, in the summer. They 
attend institutional workshops on professional days. Occasion- 
ally, they may have an opportunity to take time off from their 
classroom responsibilities to attend a special conference or 
workshop, but this is rare. 

There is a great deal of strong feeling in the field that 
staff development must be part of the working day. Granted, a 
good deal of this strong feeling is being generated by teacher- 
advocate groups such as the National Education Association (NEA) 
and the American Federation of Teachers (AFT). However, there is 
a sound, ratic nal basis for this position. If staff development 
is treated as separate from the teaching process, it will never 
become a program of continual growth. It will remain a piecemeal 
effort — something that occurs outside of the school and the 
school day, with little perceived relationship to the real work 
at hand. 

Thus, you need to try to provide time for sharing, inter- 
action, experimentation, and growth as part of the working day. 
And, if at all possible, you need to provide the support (funds, 
substitutes, and so on) that will allow staff to participate 
during working hours in more substantive staff development 
activities such as workshops and conferences. This has been 



6. Jim Hammons et al.. Staff Development in the Commmunity Col - 
lege; A Handbook (Los Angeles, CA: University of California, 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, 1978), p. 19. 



accomplished in some institutions by using some of the following 
techniques : 

• Having students in school four days a week, with the 
fifth day devoted to staff development activities, 
instructional planning, and the like 

• Employing permanent rotating substitutes 

• Dismissing students early on a periodic basis 

• Using community volunteers or aides to provide the 
teachers with time for growth 

• Paying teachers to participate in staff development 
activities on Saturday 

• Conducting district-supported summer sessions 

• Conducting planned professional days periodically 

• Conducting faculty retreats 

Providing Facil ities 

Another of your administrative responsibilities is to pro- 
vide appropriate facilities for the staff members' professional 
development activities. 

In addition to ensuring the staff |s access to appropriate 
facilities for the variety of activities that will occur (e.g., 
workshops, seminars, and "brown-bag" sharing sessions), it is 
important that you provide a room, or several rooms, as a learn- 
ing resources center for staff. As the physical facility that is 
associated with the staff development program, the center should 
be attractively furnished and should be equipped with work 
tables, individual carrels, audiovisual equipment, and a "con- 
versation corner" with comfortable furniture. The center should 
contain educational periodicals, individualized staff development 
learning packages, cassette tapes, and filmstrips appropriate to 
the profsssional needs and interests identified by staff. 

Establishing Incentives 

The issue of motivating staff members to participate in 
staff development activities is one of the most difficult issues 
for the administrator to address. The following two factors are 
generally recognized with regard to incentives for professional 
growth: 

• A variety of incentives should be incorporated into 
the staff development program, since individuals are 
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motivated in different ways, what serves as an incentive 
for one person may not be an incentive for another, 

• Regardless of the number and kind of incentives you 
offer,f not all staff members will participate. To assume 
otherwise is to engender frustration. 

Sadly, according to the literature, one of the strongest 
incentives for participation in the past has been to accumulate 
sufficient credit hours to rise out of the role of teacher and 
into the role of administrator or counselor or college professor. 
This isr at least in part, due to the fact that there is little 
done in the way of rewarding teachers via increased salaries for 
excellence in teaching. Salary increments are tied primarily to 
years of service, regardless of one's abilities or efforts in the 
classroom. Thus, the only means of promotion is to leave the 
profession. This negates the goal of helping staff to grow 
with in their roles. 

It remains true, however, that some of the stronyest incen- 
tives have been extrinsic: the availability of tuition reim- 
bursement at the state university; the need to obtain permanent 
certification; the desire to be awarded tenure? ttte^Vish to 
accumulate sufficient courses, staff development cl^^its, or 
"growth points" in order to reach the next salary level; and so 
on. This focus on extrinsic incentives has probably been neces- 
sary since, according to the literature, the staff development 
programs have been nonresponsive to staff needs and desires. 
When staff don't know why they should gi^e up precious time to 
attend some vague, one-shot workshop, the carrot offered must be 
strong. 

But your staff members are professionals and, if treated as 
such, will probably respond to a wide range of intrinsic incen- 
tives. If the program is theirs — if they feci it is theirs — then 
other incentives will serve to motivate their participation, 

• Opportunities for leadership in-house 

• Status as a master teacher 

• Professional pride (As a result of a successful, inno- 
vative staff development project, one of the following 
"rewards" might be forthcoming: having a journal article 
or research paper published, having the school selected as 
a demonstration site, having other teachers adopt the 
techniques or materials developed as part of staff devel- 
opment efforts, or being asked to make a presentation at a 
professional conference concerning the project*) 

• Student success; increased student progress 

• Faculty development grants 
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Demonstrating Continuing Support 



After you have set the staff development program in motion^ 
your continued support is still required. For the staff, your 
behavior remains indicative of the significance you ascribe to 
staff development. Your commitment to the concept of profes- 
sional growth and to its importance in your institution can be 
demonstrated by (1) your open encouragement of individual staff 
members toward achievement of their staff development objec-- 
tives, (2) your recognition of staff members' accomplishments 
and (3) your participation in various staff development activi- 
ties. 



^ For additional information regarding the implemen- 

/ tation of a staff development program, specifically 

• Optional at the postsecondary level, you may wish to read 

V Activity M Hammons, Smith Wallace, and Watts, Staff Development 
Jf in the Community College; A Handboo k^ This refer- 
^^^^ ence contains useful suggestions concerning organiza- 
tional patterns for staff development programs^ needs 
assessment, and evaluation. In addition, the hand- 
book includes an extensive bibliography of resources 
regarding staff development. 

For additional information on how organizational 
development, the change process, and the principles 
of adult learning relate to staff development, you 
may wish to read Dillon-Peterson / ed.. Staff Devel - 
opment/Organization Development . This is an excellent 
text, with articles by leaders in the area of staff 
development on such topics as the following: 

• Staff development/organization development 

• Staff development — change in the individual 

• Designing effective staff development programs 

• Evaluating staff development 

Each of the chapters in this text is followed by an 
extensive bibliography, which should also be useful 
should you desire to pursue these topics in greater 
depth. 

Information concerning emerging theories of adult 
learning is provided in Knowles, The Adult Learner; 
A Neglected Species , Second Editioru Chapters m 
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this text include various aspects of adult learning, 
including the application of theories of learning and 
teaching to human resource development • Extensive 
appendices and a bibliography ax:e also included. 

If you are interested in learning more about the 
change process,, you may wish to read Rogers, Dif- 
fusion of Innovations, a classic in the field. 



A Activity JHjjf 



You may wish to arrange through> your resource person 
to interview a staff development coordinator at the 
Optional secondary or postsecondary level. You could ask 

him/her to describe his/her role in implementing the 
staff development program. In addition, you could 
inquire about the role of the staff development advi- 
sory committee f the types of staff development activ- 
ities offered in the program, budgeting requirements, 
program promotion, and program evaluation. You may 
also wish to secure copies of workshop agendas, pro- 
fessional development plan formats, staff development 
newsletters, evaluation instruments, and so on. 



4^^ 



The following items check your comprehension of the 
material in the information sheet, "Providing a Staff 
Development Program pp, :9^-48, Each of the six 
items requires a short essay-type response. Please 
respond fully , but briefly, to each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1. You are asked to present the case for funding a staff devel- 
opment program to your board. What reasons will you give to 
justify the .ieed for staff development? 




2. As a vocational administrator, your role in your institu- 
tion's staff development program will influence the degree to 
which the program is successful. Briefly describe the essen- 
tial functions you should perform to increase the program's 
effectiveness. 
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3. You have decided to hire a staff development coordinator. 
Ideally, what are the qualifications that the successful 
appli;ant would possess? uist those qualifications and 
characteristics of the person you would select as the 
"ideal" 'Staff devolopment coordinator. 



4. Three years ago, Megan Dougherty, a doctoral studenc who was 
completing an internship at your institution, conducted a 
staff development needs assessment there. The data was never 
used. Now, several members of the advisory committee are 
suggesting that this set of data be used as a basis for 
design ^'ng a staff development program. They maintain that 
using '.his information would save a lot of time and effort. 
The chairperson of the committee asks you to express your 
opinion of this proposal. 



5. Explain the purpose of a professional growth plan from the 
perspective of a staff member and from the perspective of a 
staff development coordinator or the staff member's super- 
visor. 
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Explain the purposes of conducting bo%h formative and 
summative evaluations of a staff development program. 
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Compare your written responses on the "Self-Check" 
with the "Model Answers" given below. 'Scour answers 
need not exactly duplicate the model responses; 
however, you should have covered the same major 
points • 



MODEL ANSWERS 



In presenting your case for funding a staff development pro- 
gram, you should have emphasized the following points: 

The purpose of a staff development program is to improve 
the quality of instructional and support services offered 
to students in order to increase the students ' level of 
achievement. The idea is that if instructors improve their 
teaching skills, then students will be able to learn more 
effectively. 

Faculty members have a number of professional development 
needs, including the following: 

• Beginning and advanced teaching skills 

• Current technical expertise 

• A knowledge of how to use new instructional technolo- 
gies 

• An awareness of the needs of special students, includ- 
ing ethnic minorities, women, the physically handi- 
capped, and a knowledge of techniques to meet these 
needs 

• A knowledge of methods for reinforcing students* 
basic skills 

Unless instructors have opportunities for professional 
renewal, they will rely on the same methods they have always 
used and will cease to examine the effectiveness or rele- 
vance of these methods. Instructors themselves need to be 
challenged by fresh approaches that may increase their pro- 
fessional expertise and bring new vitality to the teaching- 
learning process. 

Because each educational institution is held increasingly 
accountable to the taxpayers for the way it spends their 
money, the institution must constantly be concerned about 
productivity. By developing the resources already inherent 
in staff, the institution's resources can be used more 
effectively. 



AS an administrator, your role is that of a facilitator for 
the staff development program. Your description of this role 
should have included an explanation of the following seven 
functions: 

• nhtainin a the board's endorsement of the staff devel- 
opment program— It is your responsibility to explain to 
the board the need for a staff development program in 
your institution and to secure the board's commitment 
through the allocation of financial resources to support 
the program. 

• Appointing p rogram personnel— You will need to select 
the stati: w ho will be responsible for designing and 
implementing the staff development program, including a 
staff development coordinator and/or a staff development 
advisory committee. 

• Providing f inancial resources— Your responsibility is 

tS ensure that monies for staff development are a regu- 
lar" item in the budget and are provided in proportion 
to existing demands. 

• Providin g time — It is important that staff have the 
time to partic ipate in available activities. Ideally, 
this should' be time within the normal workday— at least 
in part. Growth should be viewed as a worthwhile work 
activity, not something done exclusively after hours. 

• providing fac ilities — You should see that staff mem- 
bers have adequate facilities for their professional 
development activities, including a learning resources 
center. 

• Establishi ng incentives— Because individuals are 
motivated i n di£f erent'ways , a variety of incentives 
should be provided to motivate staff members' involve- 
ment in the staff development program (e.g., leaves ot 
absence, "growth points," released time, and leadership 
opportunities). 

• De monstrating continuing support— You must ^onsis- 
tently provide evidence ot your commitment to the start 
development program by participating in its activities 
and by encouraging staff members in their selected 
efforts toward professional growth. 

Your list of qualifications and characteristics should 
reflect the following attributes: 

• A commitment to professional development 

• Successful experiences as a teacher 

• An ability to establish rapport with staff members 



• Excellent communication skills 

• Competence in group leadership 

• Skills required in the education of adults 

• Change process skills 

4. Your response to the advisory committee's suggestion should 
call attention to the following concerns: 

The data collected three years ago does not reflect the cur- 
rent needs of staff members in the institution. 

Because Dougherty conducted the needs assessment indepen- 
dently, without the consideration and ideas of other staff 
members, the needs identified may not reflect competencies 
that are actually required by part-time and full-time staff 
members. 

5. From the perspective of the staff member, the professional 
growth plan is a medium for outlining his/her personal objec- 
tives for staff development. The plan represents a commit- 
ment to the concept of professional growth and provides a 
written document to which he/she can refer throughout the 
year. The plan also serves as a basis for the staff member's 
requests for staff development resources from the staff 
development coordinator or from his/her supervisor. 

From the perspective of the staff development coordinator, or 
the supervisor, the professional growth plan documents the 
staff member's concern for professional growth. The pian 
also provides a basis for the following: 

• Discussing, confidentially, the staff member's profes- 
sional growth needs 

• Determining the resources required to address those 
needs through a variety of staff development strategies 

• Discovering which needs staff members have in common 
and deciding whether these needs should be met through 
individual or group activities 

6. Formative evaluations are "process" evaluations. Such evalu- 
ations are conducted to ascertain which elements of the staff 
development program could be improved and in what way they 
could be improved. Formative evaluations are conducted 
throughout the staff development program. For example, you 
may observe a workshop in progress to determine how the 
participants are reacting to the consultant, or you may talk 
informally with participants to find out how they feel about 
the activity. 
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Summative evaluations are conducted to assess the overall 
results of the staff development program. The specific pur- 
poses of a summative evaluation will depend upon your reasons 
for evaluating the program (e.g., you may decide to direct 
the summative evaluation toward discovering whether the total 
program was cost-effective in a given year). Or you may be 
primarily concerned with whether the program fulfilled the 
objectives set by the advisory committee. In addition to 
assessing overall results ^ summative evaluations are also 
focused on a general assessment of program activities with 
regard to facilities, scheduling, strengths and weaknesses r 
and the like. 



Level of Performance ; Your completed "Self-Check" should have 
covered the same major points as the model responses. If you 
missed 'iome points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet, "Provid- 
ing a Staff Development Program," pp. 9-48, or check with your 
resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



I 



.f- 



■^■Vciven case^^ adininis- 
Enabling ^ -'.trators provided for staff development programs, 
Objective- J . ;.cr it iqueVthe performance or stated vi^ 
^^^^^ /7 ■ ■: 'administrators :v>>^/:"'- . 'f'^<X^"'- ',i '.■ 



ActivitV . '!:>-Xbu " ^^ the ."Case. "studies , " Ipp. 61-63 , 

'.•■;^:.^nd- critiquing the perfopance .c^^^ of 




-'■-youVwilXv^ 

•^t" iquing " thb adminis trators '..-per f ormanceltn ' or •; 
f Fe^dbackV^ t'ate^ views Vtoward ' provid ing\;f or s taf f ; develop- 
^ ■ •/ 'i >':;ment- ptograms - by comparing your: comple ted cri- 
^SS^-S^'J- ■tiquesl With : the :.'.!Model / Critiques , V^.pp;^, 65^^^^ 
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Activity 



The following "Case Studies" describe how two admin- 
istrators addressed the task of providing a staff 
development program. Read the case studies and 
c ritique in writing the performance or stated views 
of the administrators described: what did they do 
correctly, what did they do incorrectly, and what 
should they have done instead. 



CASE STUDIES 



Case Study 1 ; ^ 

Mr. Jacobs had just been appointed as an administrator at a 
technical college. In determining his priorities for the first 
year, he decided that, since the school has never had an orga- 
nized staff development program, he should establish one. Even 
now, several years later, Jacobs remembered that when he was an 
instructor he benefited a great deal from staff development 
activities . 

First, Mr. Jacobs spoke to the college president. 
Dr. Parnell, who assured him that funds could be made available 
for staff development. In fact, the president agreed to allow 
Mr. Jacobs to appear at the next board meeting to make a formal 
request for staff development monies. After hearing Mr. Jacobs' 
enthusiastic and well-founded presentation regarding the merits 
of staff development, and after listening to Dr. Parnell 's 
endorsement of Jacobs' concerns, the board allocated a substan- 
tial amount of money to establish a staff development program. 
Mr. Jacobs was surprised at how easy it had been to acquire the 
funds . 

Quite encouraged, Mr. Jacobs called together the department 
chairpersons and asked them to recommend individuals to serve on 
the Staff Development Advisory Committee. Wanting the program to 
be successful, the chairpersons recommended their best staff mem- 
bers, including full- and part-time instructors from each occu- 
pational area, some of whom had been teaching for a number of 
years and othors of whom were less experienced. Mr. Jacobs was 
extremely pleased that all of the instructors who were recom- 
mended were oajer to serve on the committee. Even though none of 
these persons had had any previous experience in planning a staff 
development program, Mr. Jacobs was confident they would use good 
judgment in designing the program. 

Mr. Jacobs called a meeting of the committee and assured 
them of his support. He also drew attention to the fact that the 
necessary funds were available for consultants, facilities, and 
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other resources. Right away, the members of the committee 
decided to learn all they could about the topics of current 
concern to occupational instructors. The members agreed that 
this staff development program would address matters of real 
significance. They not only read professional journals and 
studied recent legislation regarding sex fairness and education 
for the handicapped, but they also talked with some of their 
colleagues about the staff development program and asked them 
what their interests were. Several persons on the committee were 
experimenting with new techniques in individualized instruction, 
and the committee decided to select that as a topic for a work- 
shop. 

Within six months after the committee had been appointed, 
they had made arrangements for three workshops: one on tech- 
niques of individualized instruction, one on the special needs of 
women enrolled in nontradi tional occupational programs, and one 
on techniques for teaching the physically handicapped. Well- 
known consultants were employed to conduct each workshop. In 
each case, the workshops were scheduled without conflicts and 
were well-publicized through the staff development newsletters, 
flyers, and announcements at various faculty meetings. 

However, to the committee's chagrin, few staff members 
attended the workshops. At the committee meeting following the 
third workshop, the members expressed their discouragement and 
wondered what could possibly have gone wrong. They had worked 
hard to make the workshops a real ••drawing card** for the staff 
development program. "Well, back to the welding booth, sighed 
one of the members. Thinking that he knew the probable cause for 
the lack of the staff's enthusiasm, Mr. Jacobs looked at each of 
the members and prepared to speak. 



Case Study 2 ; 

Joan Cameron, the director of vocational education for a 
large urban school district, has been asked to speak to graduate 
students in a seminar entitled "Vocational Education Personnel 
Development." The topic of Ms. Cameron's address is "The Admin- 
istrator's Role in Staff Development." The following remarks are 
taken from her presentation: 

Too often, those of us who are administrators 
assume that if we have competent dedicated staff mem- 
bers, staff development will "happen" automatically. 
Sometimes we forget that we have certain responsi- 
bilities in facilitating and maintaining an ongoing 
staff development program. For example, we should 
allocate funds for professional development activi- 
ties, appoint specific personnel to coordinate the 
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staff cevelopment programr provide instructional mate- 
rials and f ac il ities r maintain institutional support, 
and demonstrate our own support of staff development. 

Based on the experiences I have had in the 
administration of staff development programs, I think 
that one of the most important functions of an admin- 
istrator is to demonstrate support of the program. 
That '3 why I've made it a point to be present at as 
many workshops and professional meetings as possible. 
And I make sure that I recognize the professional 
development efforts of my staff, including their 
completion of certification requirements. Certainly, 
you need to budget monies for staff development, pro- 
vide facilities, and recommend consultants. But your 
visible involvement and interest in the staff's pro- 
fessional development activities contributes a great 
deal in creating a successful staff development pro- 
gram. 

In our district, we have at least four inser- 
vice workshops each year. Workshops are the best 
method for staff development. The main advantage of 
a workshop is that^ it's a ^roup activity. All the 
teachers have the opportunity to get together and 
share their ideas. Because this sort of "sharing" is 
so important, I insist that the teachers attend these 
workshops. In our district, participation in the 
staff development program is mandatory. 
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Compati; your completed written critiques of the "Case 
Studies" with the "Model Critiques" given below. 
Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses? however, you should have covered the same 
~ ">ajor points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 



Case Study j^; 

Mr. Jacobs apparently had a clear understanding of the 
significance of staff development. He also realized the 
importance of obtaining the support of the president and the 
board. And, since Mr. Jacobs was new to the institution and not 
yet acquainted with staff members, it was appropriate that he ask 
the department chairpersons to recommend staff members to serve 
on the staff development advisory committee. But, it was at this 
point in the process that Mr. Jacobs made the first of several 
critical errors. 

First, Mr. Jacobs failed to apprise the chairpersons of the 
criteria for selecting committee members. For example, he did 
not tell them that the committee should include members of the 
support staff, clerical personnel, department chairpersons, and 
appropriate representatives from outside the institution (e.g., 
state department personnel development staff, teacher educators, 
and the like). A comprehensive staff development program 
requires the involvement of representatives from each of these 
areas. 

In addition, it appears that Mr. Jacobs did not make it 
clear to the chairpersons that staff members whom they recom- 
mended should be attuned to the staff development needs expressed 
by their colleagues and be "opinion leaders" in the groups they 
represented. it seems that the chairpersons reconunended their 
"best" ins^.ruotors and that these instructors were not necessar- 
ily those who were in touch with the attitudes and. concerns of 
their peers. While it is admirable, in a sense, that the com- 
mittee members were zealous in their pursuit of topics that were 
of "professional significance," they erred by defining these 
topics primarily according to the literature rather than by 
eliciting their colleagues' identification of topics which were 
significant to them. In this respect, it is no wonder that the 
workshops were poorly attended. 

The approach used by the committee members signals a second 
error on Mr. Jacobs' part; he neglected to "follow through" with 
tne advisory committee after the first meeting. Because he had a 
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great deal of confidence in their abilities he i^ff 4-ho,n 4. 
carry on the process, since the comrnUtee ieJ^beil were TnlJoeri 
enced in the procedures involved in staff development t^evd!S 
not gather data concerning the staffs perceived nieds ?Lf 

P^rtilln^ L^^i?ng1of ^heS? ^'-'^ 

t;,nhc'^^L''T'^^r "^^^ f""ds were available for consul- 

co!^eaques ' usinftn^i^' '"'^^•^ '^^^^^ ^ ^reat deal to offer to 
c?ed!bil?f: .nH ^ in-house experts can increase the program's 
ignored tSis! "=^^"1"^==' ^nd Mr. Jacobs should not ha?e 

tltlr^^ltf"' "°™ver, he should have Wentmed 

a«ent1o^ L^^h^^f"^^ ""^"P ^""^ diplomatically drawn ?Lir 

Case Study 2 ; 

Generally, Ms. Cameron, appears to be "on taraet " cm i-r^ 

facultatil;rs^iird"^?^''"^ an°adm?n?s'trat:? in 

m! ri^f development. According to her presentation 

Ms. Cameron believes that the administrator is responsible for' 
allocating funds, appointing program personnel, proSSding 
resources and facilities, maintaining institutional suDoort 

d%^L"?°:n"^L"?i?i^1fs?^^^^" ''^^^ ^--^^ orJr^f^KL^nal 

value of providing incentives for staff deJe?opment!?eJhfps 
from her perspective, there's no need for incentive^ since ' 

oroo^^r ^wH-r^^i""'' ^° participate in the staff development 
program. While the issue of mandatory participation is a con- 
troversial one, it is generally recogSiLd tha? foJci^g ^eacS^rs 
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to participate in professional development activities is not very 
effective. 

As adults, teachers *'learn best" when they are allowed to 
determine their own learning needs and select their own learning 
activities. Consequently, the administrator must determine how 
staff members can. be motivated to participate on a voluntary 
basis. And oecause individuals are motivated in different ways, 
it is necessary to provide a variety of incentives for profes- 
sional development, including released time, "growth points" to 
be accumulated for salary increases, and faculty development 
grants • 

Ms. Cameron' has emphasized that "workshops are the best 
method for staff development" because they provide opportunities 
for teachers to exchange information. While it is important to 
provide some group activities as part of a staff development 
program, it is also essential to offer a variety of strategies in 
order to meet the diverse needs of the staff. For example, 
teachers can also benefit from highly individualized programs 
that employ modularized materials. Such programs can be designed 
to suit each teacher's specific staff development needs. In 
addition, teachers should have, opportunities to attend profes- 
sional meetings^ participate in exchanges with business and 
indus|#ty, and enroll in appropriate college or university 
courses. 



Level of Performance s Your completed written critique should 
have covt?red the same major points as the "Model Critique." If 
you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet, 
"Providing a Staff Development Program," pp. 9-48, or check with 
your resource person if necessary. 



Learning Experience Hi 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 




While working in an actual admirtis trat ive situ- 
ation, provide a staff development program.* 



As part of your administrative duwies/ provide a 
staff development program. This. will include — 

/ • obtaining institutional support ^v'. .. 
V' • Appointing program personnel : -' Cv^^^^ 
providing financial resources ^ '-'''^S^' 

• providing time 

..y'.'. • providing facilities ■ -vvc -^i^/'J^^ 

• establishing incentives^ -^.X: ;^ ^ ^v; 

• demonstrating continuing support of the 

. program v-n,..-;- . ■ .,,'>:;i ;.bv • '^yir^^^^- ' ' ■ ■ '■■ • 

''^■V: • guiding the 'implementation of :the program 

NOTE: As you fulfill each of the above responsi- 
bilities/ document your activities (in writing, on 
tape^ through ^ a log) for assessment purposes. 



continued 



*If you are not currently working in an actual administra* ive 
situation, this learning experience may be deferred, with the 
approval of your resource person, until you have access to an 
actual administrative situation. 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE continued 



art;': 



'■•5/ V■•' ^^■"^'•''^"■• 



E?^»«ll»f^>f»-»e?^^T«■ resource E rspn review your 

:;'Jdocumeri.t at ion ^y'l-lt pos^ii it \e , : arrange "to have your 
:t^resource a 
- point when you are directly invo'j '^ed in the ; . - 
^process;: (,e;.g;7n^^^ . 
:';;istrators to secure -inst^ > ingiV^^^^^ 

v-vi' Your J total competency wiir-b^^ 





upon .."h^//? rite r la spec if led .^i 
^ /ment,. in3t 
^ W^^^pi^^^^^^ >re competent in 

'"develpprient ■propram.'^ v;::- . 
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Name 
Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Provide a Staff Development Program 

■t 

Directions : Indicate the level of the administrator's accom- 
plishment by placing an X in the appropriate column under the 
LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, because of special circum- 
stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossi- 
ble to execute, place an X in the N/A column. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



^o<^* ^cP^ c.o^ ^^<^^ 



In obtaining institutional support, 
the administrator; 



1. obtained support for the staff 
development program from higher- 
level administrators c . . , 



2. obtained support and funding for 
the staff development program 
from the board T 



In appointing prograi:, personnel, the 
administrator ; 

3. selected a staff development 

coordinator, if appropriate, who 
possessed the appropriate charac- 
teristics and skills, including; 



a. teaching skills. « , 

Jb. human relationships skills..- 

c. commitment to staff develop- 
ment 



□ □ □ □ Bfiif] 



□ □ □ n 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
^o<^^ CO^ V^"^"" 



d. change process skills... □ □ □ □ 

e. adult education skills... □ □ □ □ 

4. appointed a staff development 
advisory committee that is 

representative of all groups for rn m I r~l 

whom the program is designed | 1 | — | I — II — I 

In providing financial resourcesr the 
administrator ; 

5. budgeted sufficient funds for the _ 
staff development program | j I — II — II — I 

In providing time^ the administrator ; 

6. provided at least some time for 
sharing, interaction, experimen- 
tation, and growth as part of p— I m ("I 
the normal working day I — I I — I I — I I — I 

7. supported staff participation in i—i rn f— 1 m 
activities outside working hours., j | | — | LJ l_l 

In providing facilities^ the adminis- 
trator ; 

8. set aside space to house staff 
development instructional 

resources and audiovisual equip- — — — 

ment LJ l_l LJ LJ 

9. set aside space, fdr instructors 

to work individually and in small — — — — 
groups*-^'. «■ • • I I I — I ' — ' ' — ' 

10. ensured the staff's access to 

appropriate facilities for staff 

development activities 1 j I — I 1 — I I — I 



p 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



^o<^* ^<P' ^is^ ^o^ 



In establishing incentives^ to moti - 
vate staff members to participate ^ 
the administrator ; 

11. provided a variety of incentives 

for participation Q] | — [ | — | | — | 

In demonstrating continued support of 
the staff development programr the 
administrator ; 

12. ensured adequate leadership.. CU □ □ 

13. monitored the procedures and 
processes involved in implement- 
ing the staff development program. □ □ □ 

14. openly encouraged staff members 
toward achievement of their staff 

development objectives Q | — | | — | | — | 

15. recognized staff members' accom- 
plishments in staff development... Q □ □ □ 

16. participated in various staff 

development activities [ — | | — [ | — [ 

In guiding the implementation of the 
staff development program, the admin - 
istrator ; 

17. encouraged the development and 
use of individual professional 

development plans | — | | — | | — | 

18. encouraged the use of a variety 
of individual and group instruc- 
tional strategies.. Q D (HI Q 

19. ensured that strategies met the 
needs of staff in a variety of 
areas, including; 

a. improvement of teaching 

methods and techniques Q | | | | j~) 
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P □ 



D □ 

P □ 



□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 













9<f' 






b. 


development of specific 
technical skills and compe- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. 


increased understanding of 
the needs of special stu- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




d. 


knowledge of new developments 
in instructional technology. . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




e. 


knowledge of methods for 
reinforcing students' basic 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20. 


encouraged the use of a variety 
of training options , including : 












a. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. 


major use of in-house experts. 


□ 


□ 


1 1 

□ 


□ 




c. 




□ 

1.1 .-.J 


□ 

1 i 


□ 

-J 


□ 

1 ■■ J 




d. 


use of collaborative efforts.. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21. 


helped to publicize and promote 


□ 


□ 




□ 


22. 


encouraged the formative and sum- 
mative evaluation of the program. . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



a 



CM*'' ■ 



Level of Performance ; All items must receive N/A/ GOOD^ or 
EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives a NONEr POOR^ or FAIR 
response, the administrator and resource person should :tioet to 
determine what additional activities the administrator needs to 
complete in order to reach competency the weak area(s). 
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COMPETENCY-BASED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION^ADMINISTRATOR 

MODULE SERIES ( 



Order No. Module Title 

LT 588-1 Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Education Advisory Council 

LT 56B-2 Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 

LT 58B-3 Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational Teachers 

LT 58B-4 Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinate Follow-up Studies 

LT 58B-5 Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part I 

LT 588-6 Develop Local Plans for Vocational Education: Part II 

LT 588-7 Direct Curriculum Development 

LT 588-8 Guide the Development and Improvement of Instruction 

LT 588-9 Promote the Vocational Education Program 

JT 588-10 Direct Program Evaluation 

LT 588-11 Manage Student Recruitment and Admissions 

LT 588-12 Provide a Staff Development Program 



OTHER MODULES IN PROGRESS 

Additional modules are being developed through the Consortium for the Development of 
Professional Materials for Vocational Education. The Consortium is supported by the 
following member states: Florida, Illinois. Ohio, New York, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania. 

RELATED MATERIALS 

Guide to Using Competency-Basea Vocational Education Administrator 
Materials 

The Identification and National Verification of Competencies Important to 
Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of Vocational Education 
The Development of Competency . sed Instructional Materials for the 
Preparation of Local Administrators of Secondary and Post-Secondary 
Vocational Education 



LT 58A 
RD 141 
RD 142 



For information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact- 
Program Information Office 
The National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 

1960 Kenny Road O^,,^ Stato University 

Columbus. Ohio 43210 : ^ 

(614) 486-3655 \ 

(800)848-4815 




